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NARRATIVE. 








From the Edinburgh Philosophical Journal. 
THE IMPRISONED BOY. 
Account of the Nuremberg Boy, Caspar Hauser, who was shut 
up in a Dungeon from the 4th to the 16th year of his age. 


* Paris, Nov. 15, 1829. 

“In the month of May, 1828, there was observed 
at the entrance of one of the gates of the city of Nu- 
remberg, a young man who kept himself in a ino- 
tionless attitude. He spoke not, but wept, and held 
in his hand a letter addressed to an officer of the 
regiment of Light Horse in garrison in the town. 
The letter announced that from the age of four to 
that of sixteen years, the bearer had remained shut 
up in a dungeon, that he had been baptized, that 
his name was Caspar Hauser, that he was destin- 
ed to enter the regiment of Light Horse, and that it 
was for this reason that the officer was addressed. 

**On being questioned he remained silent, and 
when further interrogated he wept. The word which 
he most frequently pronounced was haam, (the pro- 
vincial pronunciation of heim, home,) to express the 
desire of returning to his dungeon. 

‘* When it appeared evident from the state in 
which the young man was, that the statement con- 
tained in the letter was true, he was confided to 
the charge of an enlightened professor of the most 
respectable character, and, by a decree of the ma- 
gistrates, was declared an adopted child of the city 
of Nuremberg. 

‘* Previous to my return to France, I had deter- 
mined to visit that city, the only large town in Ger- 
many which I had not seen. This was about the 
end of last September. I was furnished with a let- 
ter to one of the magistrates, who, from the nature 
of his functions, had the charge of superintending 
the education of Caspar Hauser. It was this per- 
son who brought him to me; and, by a privilege 
which I should not have ventured to claim, the last 
moments of a residence devoted to the examination 
of the curiosities of this great monument of the mid- 
dle age, afforded me an opportunity of seeing a very 
rare, if not unique, subject for the study of human 
nature. We beheld a young man, below the middle 


stature, thick, and with broad shoulders. His phy- 
siognomy was mild and frank. Without being dis- 
agreeable, it was no way remarkable. His eyes 


announced weakness of sight, but his look, especial- 
ly when a feeling of internal satisfaction or of grati- 
tude made him raise it towards the skies, had a 
heavenly expression. He came up to us withont 
embarrassment, and even with the confidence of 
candor. His carriage was modest. He was urged 
to speak to give us an account of his emoticons, of his 
observations upon himself, and of the happiness of 
his condition. 

‘* We had no time to lose, for our horses were al- 
ready harnessed. While I was reading an account 
composed by himself, in which he had begun to re- 
trace his recollection, he related to my travelling 
companion whatever had not yet been recorded in 
it, or replied to his questions. I shall, therefore, 
first present the details of the narrative; and then 
mention what was repeated to me of a conversation 
of which I heard only a part. 

“His manner of speaking and of pronouncing 
German was that of a foreigner, who has exercised 
himself for some years in it. The motion of the 
muscles of the face indicated an effort, and was 
nearly such as is observed in deaf and dumb persons 
who have learned to speak. The style of the writ- 
tea narrative resembled that of a scholar of ten or 
eleven years, and consisted of short and simple 
phrases, without errors in orthography or grammar. 
The following is a brief account of it: 


























‘* His recollections disclose to him a dark dun- 
geon, about five feet long, four broad, and very low; 
a loaf of bread, a pitcher of water, a hole for his 
wants, straw for a bed, a covering, two wooden 


| with wooden horses, of which a present had beer 
| made to him, when he was heard continually to re- 
| peat the word horses, beautiful horses (ress, schone 


ress). He instantly gave up, when his master made 


horses, a dog of the same material, and some rib- | him understand that this was not proper, and that 


bons, with which he amused himself in decorating {it was not beautiful. 


them. 
well remembered being thirsty. When he was thirs- 


ty he slept, and on awakening the pitcher was found 
full. 


with the ribbons, and when his thirst returned he 
slept. 


He had no recollection of hunger, but he | been replaced by taste for study. 


His taste for horses has since 
Iie has begun 
he: study of the Latin language, and by a natural 
spirit of imitation, his master being a literary man, 


When he was awake, he dressed his horses | he is desirous of following the same career. 


So extraordinary a phenomenon could not fail 


The man who took care of him, always ap- | to inspire, independently of general curiosity, an in- 


proached him from behind, so that he never saw | terest of a higher order, whether in observing minds 


his figure. He remained almost constantly seated. 
He recollects no feeling of uneasiness. He is igno- 
rant how long this kind of life lasted ; and when the 
man began to reveal himselfand to speak to him, the 
sound of his voice became impressed upon his ear. 
His words are indelibly engraved upon his memory, 
and he has ever retained hisdialect. ‘These words 
ran exclusively on fine horses, and latterly on his 
father, who had some, and would give them to him. 
One day, (I make use of this Word although it is 
improper; for, to him, there was neither day, nor 
time, nor space,) the man placed upon his legs a 
stool with paper, ard led his hand in order tomake 
him trace some cheracters upon it; when the im- 
pulse given by the man’s hand ceased, his hand al- 
so stopped. The man endeavored to make him un- 
derstand that he was io goon. The motion being 
without doubt inopportune, the man gave him a blow 
onthe arm. This is the only feeling of pain which 
he remembers. But the stool greatly embarrassed 
him, for he had no idea how he should put it aside, 
and was utterly unable to extricate himself from 
this prison within a prison, One day at length the 
man clothed him, (it would appear that he wore only 
a shirt, his feet being bare,) and taking him out of 
the dungeon put shoes upon him. Hecarried him 
at first, and then tried to make him learn to walk, 
directing the young man’s feet with his own. Some- 
times carried and sometimes pushed forwards, he 
at length made afew steps. But after accomplish- 
ing ten or twelve, he suffered horribly, and fell a 
crying. The man then laid him on his face on the 
ground, and he slept.—He is ignorant how long 
these alternations were renewed; but the ideas 
which he has since acquired have enabled him to 
discover in the sound of his conductor’s voice, an 
expression of trouble and anguish. The light of 
day caused him still greater sufferings. He retains 
no idea of his conductor's physiognomy, nor does he 
even know if he observed it; but the sound of his 
voice, he tells us, he could distinguish among a 
thousand. 

‘* Here ends the narrative, and we now come to 
the conversation. During the first days which he 
passed among men, he was in a state of continual 
suffering. Hecould bear no other food than bread. 
He was made to take chocolate; he felt it, he told 
us, to his fingers’ ends. Thelight, the motion, the 
noise around him, (and curious persons were not 
wanting to produce the latter,) and the variety of 
objects which forced themselves upon his observa- 
tion, caused an indescribable pain, a physical dis- 
temper ; but this distemper must have existed in 
the chaos of his ideas. It was music that afforded 
him the first agreeable sensation; it was through 
its influence that he expericnced a dispersion of 
this chaos. From this period he was enabled to 
perceive a commencement of order in the impres- 
sions by which he was assailed. His memory has 
become prodigious: he quickly learned to name and 
classify objects, to distinguish faces, and to attach 
to each the proper name which he heard pronoun- 
ced. He has an ear for music and aptitude for 
drawing. At first he was fond of amusing himself 


| or in feeling hearts, and the women especially have 


'expressed their feelings towards him in little pres- 
ents, and letters of the most tender kind. But the 
multitude of idle visits they made to him, and es- 
pecially these expressions of tender feelings, were 
productive of danger to him, and it became neces- 
sary to withdraw him from so many causes of dis- 
traction, and to lead him into retirement. Accord- 
ingly, he now lives retired in the bosom of a res- 
pectable family. Pure morals, an observing mind, 
and a physiological order, preside over his educa- 
tion and instruction, in proof of which he has made 


immense progress in the space of the last sixteen 
months.” 








RELIGION. 








SAYINGS OF JOHN NEWTON. 

Mr. Newton was a great observer of Providence, 
even in little things. ‘‘ It may seem of small con- 
sequence,” said he one day to a friend, ‘‘ whether, 
in returning from hence, you go up Cateaton street, 








or down the Old Jewry; yet in going one way or 
the other, you may meet a person capable of serv- 
ing you; and this circumstance may have an effect 
on all your future life.” 

He lamented the evils he saw around him; but 
he did not like to meddle where he saw he could 
do no good. ‘ I,” said he once, lifting up his fist, 
‘“‘T have tried to make crooked things straight, till I 
have made these knuckles sure ; and now I must 
leave it to the Lord.” 

Speaking of the importance of motives, he would 
say, ‘‘ If I wanted a man to fly, I must contrive to 
find him wings; and thus, if I would successively 
enforce moral duties, I must advance evangelical 
motives.” 

I should have thought mowers very idle people ; 
but they work while they whet their scythes. Now 
devotedness to God, whether it mows, or whets the 
scythe, still goes on with the work. 

My course of study, like that of a surgeon, has 
principally consisted in walking the hospital. — 

My principal method of defeating heresy, is by 
establishing trath.—One proposes to fill a bushel 
with tares: now if I can fill it first with wheat, I 
shall defy his attempts. 

A Christian in the world, is like a man who has 
a long intimacy with one who at length he finds out 
was the murderer of a kind father: the intimacy, 
after this, will surely be broken. 

Candour will always allow much for inexperi- 
ence. I have been thirty years forming my own 
views ; and in the course of this time, some of my 
hills have been sinking, and some of my vallies have 
risen; but how unreasonable would it be to expect 
all this should take place in another person, and 
that in the course of a year or two. 

We are surprised at the fall of a famous profes- 
sor; butin the sight of God, the man was gone be- 
fore ; it is only we that have now discovered it. He 
that despiseth small things, shall fall by little and 
little. 

The devil told a lie when he said, All these 
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things are mine, and to whomsoever I will, I give 
them; for if he had the disposal of preferments, 
since he knows the effect of them, you and J, broth- 
er C , Should soon be dignitaries. 

If an angel were sent to find the most perfect 
man, he would probably not find him composing a 
body of divinity ; but perhaps a cripple in a poor 
house, whom the parish wish dead; but humbled 
before God, with far lower thoughts of himself 
than others think of him. 

If two angels came down from heaven to execute 
a divine command, and one was appointed to con- 
duct an empire, and the other to sweep a street in 
it, they would feel no inclination to choose employ- 
ments. 

I would not give a straw for that assurance 
which sin will not damp. If David had come 
from his adultery, and had talked of his assurance 
at that time, I should have despised his speech. 

The Lord has reasons far beyond our ken, for 





opening a wide door, while he stops the mouth of 


a useful preacher.—John Bunyan would not have 
done half the good he did, if he had remained 
preaching in Bedford, instead of being shut up in 
Bedford prison. 

Doctor Taylor of Norwich, said to me, “ Sir, I 
have collated every word in the Hebrew Scriptures 
seventeen times ; and it is very strange if the doc- 
trine of atonement you hold, should not have been 
found by me.” J] am not surprised at this: I once 
went to light my candle with the extinguisher on 
it. Now, prejudices from education, learning, &c. 
often form an extinguisher. It is not enough that 
you bring the candle; you must remove the extin- 
guisher. 

** Except a man be born again, he cannot see the 
kingdom of God.” A man may live ina deep mine 
in Hungary, never having seen the light of the 
sun: he may have received accounts of prospects, 
and, by the help of a candle, may have examined a 


few engravings of them; but let him be brought 
out of the mine, and set on the mountain, what a 


difference appears ! 
I have many books I cannot sit down to read ; 


they are, indeed, good and sound; but, like ha!f- 


pence, there goes a great quantity toa little amount. 
‘There are silver books, and a few golden books; 
but I have one book worth more than them all, 
called the Bible ; and that is a book of bank notes. 

When some people talk of religion, they mean 
they have heard so many sermons, and performed 
so many devotions, and thus mistake the means for 


the end; but true religion is an habitual recollec- 
tion of God, and intention to sérve him; and this 
We are apt to suppose 
that we need something splendid to evince our de- 
votion ; but true religion equals every thing ; wash- 
ing plates and cleaning shoes is a high office, if 
If three angels were 
sent to earth, they would feel perfect indifference 
who should perform the part of prime minister, par- 


turns every thing to gold. 


performed with a right spirit. 


ish-minister, or watchman. 


Ministers would overrate their labors, if they 
did not think it worth while to be born, and spend 
ten thousand years in labor and contempt, to recov- 


er one soul. 


I feel like a man who has no money in his pock- 
et, but is allowed to draw for all he wants upon 
one infinitely rich; I am therefore, at once both 


beggar and a rich man. 


dressed, attended by a servant. He had scarcely 
passed our window when he alighted, left his horse, 
and advanced towards an old man who was engaged 
in paving the street. After having saluted him, he 
took hold of the maiden, (the rammer,) struck some 
blows upon the pavement, at the same time address- 
ing the old man, who stood amazed a‘ this adven- 
ture. ‘This work seems to me very painful for a 
person of your age; have you no sons who could 
share in your labors, and comfort your old age?’ 
‘ Forgive me, sir; I have three lads who inspired 
me with the highest hopes, but the poor fellows are 
not now within reach to assist their fathe: .’-—*‘ Where 
are they, then ?’—‘ The oldest has obtained the 
rank of captain in India, in the service of the 
Honorable East India Company. The second has 
likewise enlisted in the hope of rivalling his broth- 
er.’ The old man paused, and a momentary tear 
bedimmed his eye. ‘ And pray, what has become 
of the third ??—‘ Alas! he became security for me: 
the poor boy engaged to pay my debts and being un- 
able to fufil the undertaking, he is—in prison.’ At 
this recital the gentleman stepped aside a few paces, 
and covered his face with his hands. After having 
thus given vent to his feelings he resumed the dis- 
course. ‘ And hasthe oldest—this degenerate son 
—this captain—never sent you any thing to extri- 
cate you from your miseries?’ ‘ Ah! call him not 
degenerate, my son is virtuous; he both loves and 
respects his father; he has oftener than once sent 
me money, even more than was sufficient for my 
wants, but I had the misfortune to lose it by becom- 
ing security for a very worthy man, my landlord, 
who was burthened with a very large family. Un- 
fortunately finding me unable to pay, he has caused 
my ruin. They have taken my all, and nothing now 
remains for me.’—At this moment, a young man 
passing his head through the iron gratings of a win- 
dow in the prison, began to cry, ‘ Father! father! 
if my brother William is still alive, thisis he; heis 
the gentleman whospeaks with you.’ ‘ Yes, my friend, 
itis he, replied the gentleman, throwing himself in- 
to the old man’s arms, who like one beside himself, 
attempting to speak and sobbing, had not recovered 
his senses, when an old woman, decently dressed, 
rushed from a poor looking hut, crying ‘ Where is 
he, then ?— Where are art thov, my dear William? 
Come to me—come and embrace your mother !’— 
The captain no sooner observed her, than he quit- 
ted his father and went to throw himself upon the 
neck of the good old dame. The scene was now 
overpowering ; the travellers left their room, and 
increased the number of spectators, witnesses of 
this most affecting sight. Mr. W , one of the 
travellers, made his way through the crowd, and 
advancing to the gentleman thus addressed him: 
‘Captain, we ask the honor of your acquaintance ; 
we would gladly have given a hundred thousand to 
be witnesses of this tender meeting with your hon- 
orable family ; we request the honor of you & yours 
to dinner in this inn. The captain, alive to the in- 
vitation, accepted it with politeness, but at the same 
time replied, that he would neither eat nor drink 
until his youngest brother had recovered his liber- 
ty. At the same instant deposited the sum for 
which he had been incarcerated, and in a very 
short time after, his brother joined the party. The 
whole family now met at the inn, where they found 
the affectionate William in the midst of a multitude 
whe were loading him with caresses, all of which 








he returned with the utmost cordiality. As soon 





MORALITY. 


as there was an or for free conversation, 








FILIAL VIRTUE ILLUSTRATED. 


This touching story, says the New York Atlas, is told in an Ed- 

inburgh paper, and deserves, as the relator expresses himself, 
It will, we 
think, engage the feelings and improve the heart of any ingenu- 


to be handed down to the latest generations. 


ous reader. 


Some travellers from Glasgow were obliged to 
stop at the small burgh of Lanark, “and having 
nothing better to engage our attention,” said one 


of them, ‘‘we amused ourselves by looking at th 


passengers from the window of our inn, which was 
opposite the prison. While we were thus occupied, 
a gentleman came up on horse back, very plainly 


the good soldier unbosomed his heart tohis parents 
and the travellers, * 

‘Gentlemen,’ said he, ‘to day I feel, in its full 
extent, the kindness of Providence to whom I owe 
every thing. My uncle brought me up to the busi- 
ness of a weaver, but I requited his attentions bad- 
ly; for, having contracted a habit of idleness and 
dissipation, I enlisted in a corps belonging to the 
East India Company. I was then only little more 
than eighteen. My soldier-like appearance had 
e| been observed by Lord C——, the commanding of- 
ficer, with whose beneficence and inexhaustible 
generosity all Europe is acquainted. My zeal for 





ae 


to his cares, I rose step by step to the rank of cap- 
tain, and was intrusted with the funds of thie regi- 
ment. By dint of economy, and the aid of com. 
merce, I amassed honorably a stock of £30,000,— 
At that time I quitted the service. It is true that ] 
made three remittances to my father; but the first 
only, consisting of £200, reached him. The sec. 
ond fell into the hands of a man who had the mis- 
fortune to become insolvent; and I entrusted the 
third to a Scotch gentleman who died upon the pas- 
sage; but I hold his receipt, and his heirs will ac- 
count to me for it.’ After dinner the captain gave 
his father £200, to supply his most pressing wants ; 
and at the same time secured to him, as well as his 
mother, an annuity of £80, reversible to his two 
brothers, promising to purchase a commission for 
the soldier, and to settle the youngest in a manufac- 
tory, which he was about to establish in Scotland 
for the purpose of afiording employment to his coun- 
trymen. Besides, he presented £50, as a mar- 
riage portion to his sister, who was married to a 
farmer in indifferent circumstances; and, after 
having distributed £50 among the poor, he enter- 
tained at an elegant dinner the principal inhabit- 
ants of the burgh. Such a man merited the favors 
of fortune. By this generous sensibility, too, he 
showed, indeed that he was worthy of the distin- 
guished honors so profusely heaped upon him by the 
illustrious Lord C . 
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From the Juvenile Miscellany. 
DRESS. 

** Mother, did you see how beautifully Jane Os- 
born looked, at the examination, to-day ?” 

**No, dear; I did not observe her particularly. 
I saw that she was showily dressed; but she did. 
not appear one half as well, as many other schol- 
ars; especially, your humble friend, Nancy Clark.” 
‘*Why, how can you say so, mother? She had 
on a beautiful cameo silk, an elegant French cape, 
and the new set of ornaments lately presented to 
her by her uncle. ‘Then her hair was dressed with 
a great deal of taste, and I thought she looked 
handsomer than ever.” 

‘*I don’t deny, my dear Mary, that her dress 
was very handsome: it was not that, to which I 
alluded, when I said that she did not appear as 
well as the others, to day—for on such an occasion, 
something, besides fine clothes, is essential to what 
I should call a respectable appearance.” 

**O, I suppose you mean that a young lady must 
be a good scholar.” 

** Yes; it is much more important that she should 
give signs of a well-furnished head, than of a well 
furnished bureau; she must prove that she has a 
good store of ideas, and knows how to clothe them 
in proper dress. Now Nancy Clark wore only a 
plain, neat gingham dress, with plaited muslin 
frills, about her neck; but I saw that she attracted 
far more attention and admiration, too, than your 
gay friend, Jane; on account of her very thorough 
acquaintance with all the studies that she had been 
pursuing—to attain which, she must have been ex- 
ceedingly industrious ; and there was meritin this; 
but there is no merit in wearing fine clothes. I 
must confess, however, that I like to see a hand- 
some dress, very much. Would you, then, rather 
have been Jane Osborn, than Nancy Clark,to-day?” 

**] would willingly have worn the gingham dress, 
if I could have appeared as well in it, as Nancy 
Clark, during the examination—but I should have 
liked to exchange it for the silk, immediately after. 
Don’t you like dress, mother ?” 

‘Certainly, my dear; I think there is a pleasure 
in being handsomely dressed; but it is a very in- 
ferior pleasure to many others which I could 
name, and which are within the reach of every 
body ; whereas dress, I fear, is valued a good deal, 
merely as a distinction.” 

**Do you think, mother, that it is wrong to wish 
to look well, and to have our dress becoming.” 

“No, dear, I do not; I think that wish in iteelf, 
when restrained within reasonable limits, mey be 
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erfully influences us, as human beings. We like 
to look well, and to be as agreeable to others, as 

ossible ; nor do I think that there is any thing 
gained to the cause of virtue, by too severely cen- 
suring what some would call an infirmity of out 
nature ; but when this desire becomes “ the ruling 
passion,’ so as almost to supersede every other de- 
sire, it is foolish and sinful.” 

“I confess, I should not like to spend a whole 
fortnight, as Jane did once, in ornamenting a ball 
dress.” 

“No; dress, if valued at all, should be valued 
as one of the inferior aids in rendering us agreea- 
ble; and it is an imperious duty, to avoid extrava- 
gance in expending upon it, either our money, or 
our time,—but especially, the latter. So Jane 
spent a fortnight in preparing a ball dress! That 
was, indeed, like parting with gold, to purchase a 
shadow. Just think how much Jasting:good may 
be done to ourselves and others, by a proper use 
of the same portion of time.” 

“ But, there are some persons, are there not, who 
consider dress the most important thing in life.” 

“ Yes, there are many who seem to regard it, as 
the sumniuim bonum—the chief good—and whenev- 
er that is the case, you may be pretty sure that it és 
the very best thing of which they have to boast. 
You may like to encounter such persons, in a draw- 
ing room, orin a public walk, and look at them as 
asort of show; but they are the last persons whose 
society you would desire. Society! you might as 
well talk of the society of a Broadway fancy-store. 
If I had a set of acquaintance composed of such a 
class, I had much rather they would send me their 
clothes to look at, than they should present them- 
selves.” 

‘When one thinks of it,” said Mary, who seem- 
ed now in deep reflection upon the subject, “ itis 
strange that we should be apt to think so much 
more of how we look, than of what we in fact are, 
orof what we do.” 

“Yes, for in this way, we lose sight of that which 
distinguishe us from the other orders of creation. 
Nothing can exceed the beauty of birds, flowers, 
and butterflies. ‘* Not Solomon in all his glory 
was arraved like one of these.” Nothing can be 
more graceful than the motions, or more beautiful 
than the furm and covering,of many animals. What 
isthen to distinguish ust It is mind—heart. What 
gives us dominion over animals? Mind. To 
what are we indebted for government, for religion, 
for all the refinements and higher enjoyments of 
life? ‘To mind. ‘To what is the superiority of the 
statesman, the usefulness of the lawyer, the skill 
ofthe physician, the wisdom of the judge, owing 
but to mind? Mind is indispensable in every de- 
partment of life; and it rewards cultivation like a 
healthy plant, so that according to the neglect 
which it suffers, or the attention which it receives, 
it may wither away and be reduced almost to a non- 
entity, or it may grow, bud, blossom, & bear fruit.” 

“Then there is another consideration, mother. 
Clothes wear out, and mind does not—or at least, 
not until it has done a great deal of valuable ser- 
vice.” 

“Yes, dear; and besides, dress benefits none 
but the wearer; whereas the mind of one person, 
well employed, may be made to subserve the good 
ofthousands, perhaps, millions.” , 

“ How is that ?” 

“Why, in the case of a good king, a wise legis- 
lator, or of a person who writes useful books: but 
without aspiring to extensive influence, a reasona- 
ble person may be satisfied with using her mind 
forthe benefit of a single family, or of a limited 

‘itele of acquaintance. By dressing very hand- 
smely, a young lady may serve the purpose, as I 
Si] before, of a sort of show; by being more care- 
ful adorn her mind, she may have a store of use- 
fil knowledge, and agreeable conversation at the 
a of her friends. Which would be most val- 
ua e » 

Mary smiled. ‘In future,” said she, ‘ when I 
im obliged to deny myself in dress, I will try to 
make it up from books.” Mater. 
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DIALOGUE BETWEEN A LITTLE BOY AND HIS 
FATHER. 

Boy. Father, as I was coming along the road 
just now I saw Mr. Thompson in his big field 
working away at all those miserable little sticks of 
trees, he has planted there. And he goes there every 
day and he digs round them and cuts them and 
ties them up, as if they were nice big trees and 
bore apples. I would not waste so much time up- 
on them, would you, Father? 

Father. ‘That is Mr. Thompson’s nursery of 
trees; and he is very careful of them now, that 
they may grow strong and healthy, and by and by 
bear nice fruit. 

Boy. But why does not he take the great trees 
in his orchard and do something to them? They 
are very crooked and some of them are half dead, 
and some bear such knotty hard apples that they 
are good for nothing. 

Father. If the person who planted that orchard 
had taken as much pains as Mr. Thompson does 
with his young trees, they not have been so bad 
now. 

Boy. Well, if I was Mr. Thompson I would set 
the boys at that work, and just go at the great trees 
myself. 

Father. Mr. Thompson knows that his young 
orchard will grow up good for nothing, if it is neg- 
lected or not properly attended to now; and he 
does make his boys work under his directions, but 
he is anxious about his young trees and chooses to 
be there himself. The big trees are full grown 
and it is too late to do much for them. 

Boy. Why, Father? 

Father. Because they are stiff with age, and the 
crooked branches cannot be bent—some are dying 
of age, and he cannot make them young—there 
are worms at the root of some, and they must soon 
be cut down and burned to make room for better 
ones. Mr. Thompson is a wise man; he knows 
that if he does not take care of the young trees, he 
will have bad fruit or none atall. What sort of a 
congregation do yon think our minict=- would have 
in a few years, if he neglected ail the children? 

Boy. 1 suppose they would all grow up crooked 
and bad and bear no fruit, like those old trees, and 
then it would be too late todo them much good. 
That is the reason 1 suppose that our minister 
comes so often to the Sabbath school, and looks at 
all the classes and asks the Teachers about them 
and talks to the scholars. 

Father. To be sure—just as Mr. Thompson 
tends his young trees or his lambs. 

Boy. Our minister says that the Lord Jesus has 
commanded him to feed his lumbs, and that he 
must do it. I remember he told us we were the 
lambs, and he is the shepherd under the Lord Je- 
sus Christ, who is the Great Shepherd. 

Father. Yes; and that great Shepherd who is 
higher than the kings of the earth, “‘ gathers the 
lambs in his bosom.” 

Boy. ‘Thomas Dale told me that their minister 
never hardly comes to Sabbath school, and he can 
do what he pleases for all the minister says, for he 
never takes ary notice of the children. He says if 
their minister came into the school and talked to 
the children and preached to them as ours does, he 
guesses he would learn his lesson. 

Father, We must pray that Thomas’s minister 
may see that it is his duty to feed his master’s 
lambs—and that ‘Thomas may remember that the 
great Shepherd is looking at him and he has no 
excuse for neglecting his lesson.—[S. 8. Messenger. 


——— 
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From the Children’s Magazine. 
THE STORY OF A SIXPENCE, 
The other morning, a little boy belonging to a 
very poor family, was returning from the grocer’s, 
where he had been on some errand for his mother, 





with just one sizpence change. He had put it, as 
he thought, safely in his pocket: but when, as he 








was running up the steps of his house, he put his 
hand in, to have it ready to give to his mother, the 
stxpence was not there !—** Well, and if it was not!’’ 
I think I hear some little reader say, “ if it was not! 
It was only sixpence! ‘I'hat was but a very little 
money : what would it matter ?’—Perhaps not inuch 
to you, my young friend; although, whether you 
be rich or poor, I can tell you, that one who does 
not care about a sixpence now, is very likely in the 
end not to hiave one tocare about. But the family 
of the boy, as I told you before, were very poor.— 
They had only what this poor boy and his brother, 
not much older than himself, could earn from day 
to day, to support the mother and four children.— 
They were quiet, and decent, and their good moth- 
er’s neatness and industry kept them so comforta- 
ble in outward appearance, that hardly any one, to 
look at them would think how very poor they were. 
I say ‘hardly any one’ would find it out—because, 
by looking at their faces, people who are in the 
habit of taking an interest in the happiness of their 
fellow creatures, might observe a quiet look of sor- 
row, and a thin, sunken cheek, that could not be 
misunderstood. 

These boys were accustomed to leave home early 
in the morning, and work at whatever jobs they 
could find to do. Some days they would come 
home with a few shillings, some days only with a few 
pence, and sometimes they would have to return 
without having earned any thing. Yet at all times 
their rent money would be hoarded up, evenif the 
family went supperless to bed; for if that was not 
paid they would be turned away, and have no place 
of shelter where they might enjoy their only com- 
fort, the company of each other. 

You may imagine, little reader, that even @ siz- 
pence, to people in their condition must always be 
of value. But on the morning of which I was speak- 
ing, it was their all. ‘The boy had bought some 
soap and starch, which his mother was to use in 
washing some clothes for a family in the neighbor- 
hood, and this sixpence was all that she had left to 
buy herself and the two smaller children some of 
the cheapest kind of food, to eat through the day, 
while the larger boys were out at work. When he 
missed the money, his first act was to turn his poc- 
ket inside out, that he might be certain it had not 
got into some corner. But no! no sixpence was 
there! Then he sorrowfully turned round, and 
went slowly back, the way that he had come, look- 
ing carefully about, until he came to the store where 
he had bought his things. ‘There too he searched, 
and, as it was not there, the keeper kindly came 
out, and helped him azain to look upon the road, 
and they even swept and raked the dirt, but all in 
vain. ‘It will never do, the sixpence is gone,” 
said the storekeeper, as he turned away,—and so, 
indeed, it seemed. But just then a little girl came 
by, who knew the condition of the boy’s family. She 
heard what the man said, and as she thought how 
valuable even a sixpence might be to the poor boy 
& his mother she fel¥ very sorry for his loss. But she 
knew that being sorry alone would do no good, and 
as she saw that the boy would not give overlooking, 
ascheme came into her mind. Soshe hurried to 
her home, which was close at hand, and got anoth- 
er sixpence. ‘Then crossing the street as she had 
done before, she walked past the boy (who was still 
stooping and poring on the ground) and slily drop- 
ped the money just behind him, so that when he 
turned he could not helpseeing it. Before she had 
gone very far he did turn round, and then if you had 
seen how his eyes beamed with joy and surprise, as 
he snatched it up, and ran home to tell his mother 
of his good fortune, you would have said the sight 
was worth more than a dozen sixpences! But did 
not the little girl feel even happier than he did 7— 
Yes, without doubt: for it is written in the Bible, 
“It is more blessed to give than to receive.” 

Little reader, are you poor? You may see from 
this history that there are others as poor, and even 
poorer. If (but ] hope this is not the case)—if you 


love to be idle or to play, more than to try to work 
and help your parents, think of those boys, who 
kept a home for their mother and their little brother 
and sister, and be ashamed and mend. Atany rate, 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





SL — 





learn what a comfort kindness and affection in a. giveth life untothe world. - - - - - Tam the bread 
of life: he that cometh to me shall never hunger ; 


family may be, even in the worst of worldly circum- 
stances. Has God blessed you with plenty, and 
given you many a sixpence to spend at your own 
pleasure? Think how many poor persons there 
are, to whom the money that you perhaps waste In 
buying dainties or foolish toys, would be a great 
blessing, and relieve them from the want in which 
they suffer. 

Observe, too, my young friends, how consider- 
ately the little girl acted. She did not wound the 
feelings of the poor boy (who, she knew, had never 
begged) by openly offering her money, but gave it 
to him in such a manner that she thought only God 
and her own heart would know what she had done. 
Go, little reader, and as far as you have opportunity 
or means, be like that little girl, in willingness to do 
good, and prudence in doing it. ‘There is no child 
so little or so poor, as not to be able to do some act 
of kindness or of love for others. Remember then, 
what the Bible says :—“ Be ye followers of God, as 
dear children; and walk inlove, as Christ also hath 
loved us, and hath given himself for us an offering 
and a sacrifice to God.” Eph. iv. 1,2. 








EDITORIAL. 











DAILY FOOD. 

When our Lord Jesus Christ had fasted forty 
days and become very hungry, satan tempted him 
to work a miracle for obtaining bread; but our 
Lord refused, saying, “It is written, Man shall not 
live by bread alone, but by every word that pro- 
cecdeth out of the mouth of God.” [Matt. 4.] He 
referred to what God said to the Israelites after he 
had led them forty years in the wilderness, when 
he “ humbied them, and suffered them to hunger, 
and fed them with manna,” which they had never 
seen before; ‘that he might make them know that 
man doth not live by bread only, but by every word 
that proceedeth out of the mouth of the Lord doth 


and he that believeth on me shall never thirst. - - 
He that believeth on me hath everlasting life. 
{ am that bread of life. - - - - - I amthe living 
bread which came down from heaven; if any man 
eat of this bread he shall live forever: and the 
bread that I will give is my flesh, which I will give 
for the life of the world.” 

What kindness has God manifested to us and 
our children, by giving us the word of life, as free- 
ly as he has given us bread to eat and water to 
drink. Every family and every person may have 
a Bible, and almost every one in New-England may 
hear ministers preach the gospel; while many 
others, even in the United States, are suffering ‘a 
famine of hearing the words of the Lord.” They 
“run to and fro to seek the word of the Lord,” 
and do “not find it.” [Hosea, 8. 11, 12.] How 
grateful should we be ; and how much should we 
contribute to send the gospel to those who are per- 
ishing for want of it. 

The bread of life will avail us nothing, if we do 
not eat of it; that is, if we do not love and obey the 
gospel, if we do not love and receive the Saviour, 
we cannot live forever. Ifa man’s house is full of 
bread, and yet he will not eat, he must starve. Just 
so with our gospel privileges; if we do not read 
the Bible, if we do not believe on Christ, if we do 
not hunger and thirst after righteousness, we must 
die in our sins. Impenitent sinners have the Bible 
before them, and pay some attention to what it con- 
tains; but they do not love and obey the truth, and 
so it does not bless them and make them free. 


they should every evening turn thrice over the ac- 
tions and affairs of the day, and examine what their 
conduct had been, what they had done, and what 
they had neglected—assured that by this method 
they would make a rapid progress in the path of 
knowledge and virtue. 


——LF— 

“* T love my little Brother.’—Thus said Joseph 
White; and I found on speaking to his parents 

that this was true. Joseph was a lively boy at play, 
at learning, and at work : when all three come to. 
gether it is a good sign; but I know many boys 
who care nothing but about the first. ° 

Now Joseph’s mother had a great deal of work 
to do for the family, and therefore Joseph made 
himself very useful in taking care of his little 
brother, in playing with him, and when he grew 
older, in teaching him his book. Joseph once 
made a remark that pleased me; he said, “ You 
know, sir, I can’t do any work myselfs but I can 
take care of my little brother, and thus give my 
mother time to mind her work.” TI was glad to 
find Joseph had this in his thoughts, for some 
‘children only make trouble for their parents, and 
are not any helpto them. I hope Joseph has learnt 
of Jesus, who was subject to his parents and help. 
ful to them; and I am sure if the reader loves that 
blessed Saviour who shed his blood on the cross for 
our salvation, he will be constrained to be a kind 
brother and a dutiful child. [Child’s Magazine. 








POETRY. 
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“GOD MADE HEAVEN AND EARTH.” 











None but Christians ‘desire the sincere milk of 
the word;” none but penitent believers feed on the 
hidden manna; none but the followers of Christ 
truly taste and see thatthe Lord is gracious. O 
that all might come to Christ, weary and heavy 
laden for sin, and find him, as Christians do, the 
hope and joy of their souls. 


man live.” [Deut. 8. 3.] The word of God, or the 
truths and precepts he has revealed are often called 
bread,or food ; & loving the word of God and walking 
by its light, are compared to eating fand and deriving 
strength and vigor by its nutriment. ‘The meaning 
is, that as food nourishes and supports our bodies 
and prolongs our lives, so the word of God is the 
means of spiritual life to the soul. We might as 
well live without food, as have any knowledge of 
duty or the way of pardon without the gospel. 
Without this, we should not know what we must 
do to be saved; nor how we should so walk as to 
please God; nor what gracious promises of grace 
and strength God has made to them that repent and 
belicve. We could not, without the Bible, have 
fellowship with God through our Lord Jesus Christ, 
or know the joys of pardoned sin and peace in be- 
lieving. As our bodies would soon die if we had 
no fuod ; so our souls would soon be shut out of hea- 
ven in darkness and despair, ifg@ve had not the word 
of God. 
Let us turn to a few other passages, where divine 
truth is compared to food. Jeremiah said, [15.16.] 
“Thy words were found, and I did eat them; and 
thy word was unto me the joy and rejoicing of my 
heart.” The psalmist David exclaims with rapture 
‘‘ How sweet are thy words unto my taste! yea, 
sweeter than honey to my mouth.” It was to the 
provisions of the gospel that God invites poor per- 
ishing sinners by the prophet Isaiah, [55.2,] when 
he says, ‘‘ Wherefore do ye spend money for that 
which is not bread, and your labor for that which 
satisfieth not? Hearken diligently unto me, and 
eat ye that which is good, and let your soul de- 
light itself in fatness.” Sometimes Christ himself 
is spoken of under the figure of bread, or food ; and 
the expressions when applied to him are still more 
appropriate and full of meaning, than when they 
are applied to the truths of the gospel. He is the 
substance, and the scriptures are only the means of 
leading us to him. Said he of himself, when ad- 
dressing the Jews [John 6,] ‘‘ Moses gave you not 
that bread [manna,] from heaven; but my Father 


a day, or they become weak, famish and die. So 
our souls need the bread of life continually. 
not enough that. we hear and read it once a week. 
We should search the Scriptures daily, and by pray- 


er and meditation 


Our bodies need food daily, and several times in 


It is 





“¢ find access at every hour, 
To God within the vail.” 


David said, ‘‘O how love I thy law; it is my 
meditation all the day. Obookiah used to carry 
his Testament in his pocket, that he might often 
consult it. One day he forgot it, and sadly felt the 
want of his monitor and friend. He remarked to 
some one, “ Lame man no walk good without his 
staff.’ The shepherd of Salisbury Plain said, ‘ If 
he had time to read but a verse or two inthe morn- 
ing, before he went out to his labor, it was a sweet 
comfort and support all the day.” But we should not 
confine ourselves to a few verses, but read a longer 
portion every day we live, with solemn application 
and holy obedience of heart. 
We have lately seen a book, scarcely so large as 
a child’s hand, that is worth more than some quarto 
volumes. It isentitled Daily Food for Christians, 
and serves up for them a precious portion for every 
day in the year. It consists of two verses from the 
Bible and a single verse of a Hymn, arranged un- 
der the month andthe day. We wish it couid lie by 
the pillow of every person, old or young, that it might 
serve to guide his earliest thoughts, when the morn- 
ing comes, to the God of his life and his immortal 
hope. It would give him a text and motto for the 
day—a short sentence from the word of God, which 
can easily be remembered.—It would follow him 
wherever he should go:—it would speak to him in 
every situation :—it would be as a voice behind him, 
saying, ‘ This isthe way, walk thou in it’ and live. 








MISCELLANY. 











Admonition.—Once a day, especially in the early 
years of life and study, examine what new ideas 
you have gained, and what advances you have made 
in any part of knowledge, and let no day, if possi- 





giveth you the true bread. from heaven. For the 
bread of God is he which cometh down heaven,and 


ble, pass away without some intellectual gain. It 
was a sacred rule among the Pythagoreans, that 


By a Girl of fourteen. 

*¢ Father, who gave the violet 

Its fragrant breath, its eyes of blue, 
And who this bending rose hath wet 

With such a shower of diamond dew ? 
*©?°T was God, my child,”’ the father said, 

And kiss’d his dimple cheek the while ; 
s¢?Tis he who o’er the earth hath sled 

The bloom and light that round thee smile. 
*¢ The lily lifts its stainless brow, 

And breathes its incense unto Him, 
And the bright rose you pluck’d but now, 

Glows ’neath an eye that’s never dim.’? 
«<« And, father, did ZZe tell the stream 

To glide so joyously along ? 
And did He bid the fountain gleam 2? 

And did He teach the bird its song ?”? 


‘© Aye, my sweet hoy, He lent the ray 
And the sweet music unto them ; 
He lit the glorious brow of day, 
And gave the night her diadem.”’ 
The vestal light of eve came on, 
And silver’d tree, and tower, and spire ; 
And in the warm blue sky there shone 
A gem of pure and living fire. 
The boy one wandering moment eyed 
The bright thing shining clear and fair, 
Then caught his father’s hand, and cried, 
** Look, father! God has made a star !” 












































Franecxs. 


3 
GOD Is GOOD. 


God keeps me safe by day and night, 
And always does me goud ; 

He’d make me rich if that were right, 
Because we know he could. 

But though he chose me to be poor, 
How many things I have ; 

Although I don’t deserve, I’m sure, 
The smallest that he gave. 

I should not have a crust of bread 
























Without his tender care ; I 
No fire to warm me, nor a bed, t 

Nor any clothes to wear. t 
Tis he that keeps me strong and well, ] 

While many others die ; 
And if they’re naughty, go to hell, 

Who are as young as I! h 
He thinks of what I want, and sends 0! 

The very things I need ; a 
And God it is who gives me friends, 

And lets me learn to read. T 
And, more than all the rest, he sent gt 

Our Saviour down from heaven, Ww 
That we might know him, and repent, he 

And have our sins forgiven. [Child’s Magazne. ‘i 

a — SS 
TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

In the Companion of March 17 were verses entitled ‘« Grievt po 
not thy father,” &c.—which were said to be from the New th 
Hampshire Observer, and to have been * written by a young Lo 
lady at the age of sixteen.” This was according to the credit he: 
given in the paper from which we copied; but we since lear t 
that they were written by Mrs. Sigourney, of Hartford, for, pe 





Religious Intelligencer, of New-Haven. 








